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“All Honor to the Volunteers .. .” 


Last year at this time we were knee-deep in 
war. Today the tide is breast-high and rising. 
There is not a man or woman in this country who 
does not feel the grim impact of the world tragedy 
upon his own life. Those boys, and girls as well, 
whom we have loved and nurtured are today scat- 
tered along a hundred battle fronts on every 
continent. 

Mobilization on the home front has advanced 
step by step with that of the armed forces. The 
social structure rests on quicksands of uncer- 
tainty instead of the firm foundations of peace. 
We have not endured the hapless fate of occupied 
countries. Our privations are as yet of a minor 
nature. Yet sinister influences are at work, seek- 
ing to undermine our emotional stability, to lower 
our standards of health, to weaken our resistance 
to disease. Few who saw it will ever forget the 
influenza disaster that came toward the end of 
the first World War and took its deadly toll 
among the war weary people of the land. 

Tuberculosis and war have ever been close 
allies. While the fighting lasts reinforcement of 
every means for its control is essential. In the 
meanwhile, thousands of physicians and public 
health workers have been taken for necessary 
services in the Army and Navy. Health protec- 
tion of the home front has lessened while health 
risks have increased. Those who remain are 
shouldering double duty and under this continued 
strain may become even less able to cope with 
the situation which is sure to grow more acute. 

The picture would seem gloomy to the point of 
hopelessness were it not for the proverbial Ameri- 
can resourcefulness which has stood by in many 
an emergency in the past. Volunteer aid is the 
solution of this immediate and pressing problem. 
It has been bred in the souls of our people since 
Colonial days. It has proved readily infectious 
in the lives of newcomers to our shores. It can 
be relied upon once again to solve our present 
problem. 

All honor to the volunteers who sprang into 
action in the days following Pearl Harbor. Al- 
ready they are manning effectively many an im- 
portant post in the fields of welfare and public 
health. Older folk enjoying the well-earned com- 
fort of retirement and rest have buckled on the 
harness once more and are pulling their weight 
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on the load. Mothers, busied with household 
duties, yet find time to give spare moments to the 
fight for freedom. Business men and business 
women have contributed time which should have 
been devoted to recreation and refreshment. Girls 
and boys are this summer giving up their holi- 
days to laborious work on farms and victory 
gardens. In all this there is little evidence of the 
decadence of human stamina of which our totali- 
tarian neighbors have accused the democracies, 

Our tuberculosis associations have always prof- 
ited extensively from the valued assistance of 
volunteer workers. Now that such associations’ 
ranks are depleted to supply war needs, the volun- 
teer has become an essential factor in the success 
of our work. There is no praise too high for 
those who have gladly given of their time and 
strength to promote our program of tuberculosis 
control. They have earned our lasting gratitude. 

In the present emergency the need is magnified 
many times. To public-spirited citizens we issue 
a call for help during the months immediately 
ahead. Rapid expansion of the work done by 
volunteer agencies can meet to some degree the 
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TB Workers Face Grave Responsibility 


Directors Should Be Representative of Community, Should 
Know Local TB Problem and What Is Being Done to Meet 
It—“Authorized Forms” Should Be Followed 

By HENRY D. CHADWICK, M.D. 


VER $9,000,000 was given last 

year to the tuberculosis asso- 
ciations throughout the country 
through the purchase of Christmas 
Seals for use in 1943, to finance our 
war against the tubercle bacillus. 
This is a large amount of money and 
it carries with it a great responsibil- 
ity. We must keep faith with the 
millions of citizens who have trusted 
us with their pennies, dimes and 
dollars, on the understanding or 
implied promise that this money 
will be used in the most effective 
way to prevent and control tuber- 
culosis and that none of it will be 
ill-spent or wasted. 

It is indeed big business in which 
we are engaged. It requires careful 
planning to avoid mistakes and to 
get the most for our money. The 
directors of tuberculosis associa- 
tions should not accept this obliga- 
tion lightly. 


Obligations of Directors 


A good director should have a 
knowledge of the tuk**culosis prob- 
lem as a whole and ««;rticularly the 
problem as it exisis in his immedi- 
ate locality. He should know what 
is being done to meet it, what prog- 
ress is being made and what further 
activities should be initiated to 
speed up the control program. 

Boards of directors should be rep- 
resentative of the community as a 
whole. The more economic and so- 
cial groups we can get identified 
with our work, the better for the 
cause. Changes in membership 
should come about by dropping 
those who, for one reason or other, 
are inactive or lose interest. They 
should be replaced by others who 
have something to put into the 
business — constructive criticism, 
initiative and energy. A live board 
of directors is what every executive 
secretary needs in order to produce 


the maximum of progress with a 
minimum of lost motion. 

Rotation in office is an effective 
stimulus to the members in any 
volunteer organization. The num- 
ber of times a president may suc- 
ceed himself should be _ limited. 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee should not stay on the board 
indefinitely. 


Rotation of Offices 

The Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League passed an amendment to 
Article VI of its constitution, on 
March 20, 1941, which reads: “No 
member of the Board of Directors 
shall be eligible to serve on the 
Executive Committee more than two 
consecutive terms: however, after 
an intermission of one year, any 
director shall be eligible for re- 
election.” 

The honor of being president or 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee should be passed around. In 
this way stasis is avoided, as new 
members often bring to the commit- 
tee fresh viewpoints which may lead 
to a more critical examination of 
current procedures and objectives. 
Such a review may or may not lead 
to changes but will revitalize, as by 
a blood transfusion, the whole or- 
ganization and stimulate the execu- 
tive to do more effective work. The 
stress may have been placed on the 
less important activities, and a re- 
valuation in an impersonal way by 
new members may show that some 
should be discontinued and replaced 
by others that will yield greater 
returns. 


More Paid Workers 

According to the latest figures 
available from the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 321 local asso- 
ciations have full-time paid secre- 
taries and 272 have part-time paid 
secretaries. It seems clear that 


some of these latter should consider 
broadening their work by employ- 
ing a full time executive secretary. 
Perhaps the amalgamation of some 
associations would be mutually 
beneficial. 


How Seal Money May Be Spent 

The best minds of the NTA have 
given years to the study of obtain- 
ing maximum results from the ex- 
penditure of Seal Sale funds. “Au- 
thorized Forms of Tuberculosis 
Work,” a complete statement of how 
Seal Sale money may be spent, 
which is revised from time to time, 
is part of the contract entered into 
by each local association, with the 
state associations acting as agents 
for the NTA. 

By the terms of the contract, the 
use of Christmas Seal funds is au- 
thorized, with reservations, for the 
following activities: health educa- 
tion; cooperation with the various 
other community agencies; research 
and study; case-finding; diagnosis; 
treatment; relief; organization and 
administration; and other health 
activities. 

In my opinion, the most produc- 
tive activities that local tuberculosis 
associations can engage in are case- 
finding, health education and re- 
habilitation. 


Case-Finding 

The immediate problem is to find 
the cases and get them under sana- 
torium care as soon as possible. 
This is fundamental, and the tuber- 
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culosis associations should supple- 
ment the official agencies by co- 
operation and assistance whenever 
possible. This we are doing in 
Massachusetts in a large way by 
the purchase of the latest type of 
portable 4 x 5 X-ray equipmen. 
This is loaned to the State De- 
partment of Public Health to main- 
tain and operate, with the local 
associations participating in prepar- 
ing industries and special groups 


for this service and assisting in the 


work. 

In the smaller communities where 
public health nurses are not avail- 
able, local associations should assist 
the official agencies in getting con- 
tacts examined. They should not 
wait to be asked, but should volun- 
teer their assistance in any way that 
is most helpful. 

Health Education 

This should be the most produc- 
tive of the many activities in which 
associations are engaged. Its field 
is broad, its approaches are numer- 
ous, its purpose is prevention. It 
is not as spectacular to prevent a 
casualty as it is to call the ambu- 
lance and rush the injured person 
to a hospital. It is, however, a 
more valuable service, as is brought 
out in the old adage, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” The “Authorized Forms of 
Tuberculosis Work” summarizes in 
the following succinct paragraph 
the many facets of health education: 

“Public health education can be 
carried on under three broad head- 
ings: (a) education of the general 
public; (b) child and school health 
education; (c) the training of work- 
ers in the public health field. 

“Education of the general public 
can be accomplished through news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, post- 
ers, motion pictures, exhibits, lec- 
tures, and the radio, all of which 
reach a large proportion of the pub- 
lic. The Christmas Seal Sale itself 
is a health education medium, reach- 
ing as it does, by mail and by direct 
contact, so important a section of 
the public. 

“The private physician, the pub- 
lic health nurse, the sanatorium, 


and the official health and welfare 
departments can be called upon to 
make important contributions to the 
education of the public in the prin- 
ciples and practice of tuberculosis 
prevention. Cooperation in health 
programs with business and indus- 
try and with unemployed and low- 
income groups provides additional 
opportunity for tuberculosis asso- 
ciations to reach the public with 
material on the control of tuber- 
culosis prepared especially for this 
purpose. Appropriate material 
should also be made available for 
certain racial and age groups. 

“The grade and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities furnish op- 
portunity for continuous health edu- 
cation. Cooperation with school 
administrators in the development 
of their programs of school health 
education is a recognized activity 
of tuberculosis associations.” 
Rehabilitation 

This activity is rapidly coming 
to the fore and will receive more 
attention as its merits are appre- 
ciated and trained personnel are 
available. The workers in this field 
become the salvage squad whose 
guidance begins in the sanatorium 
and continues in the home. The 
investment the community has made 
in each sanatorium patient restored 
to health should be protected by spe- 
cial training, council and assistance 
in securing a job suitable for the 
physical and mental qualifications 
of the individual. 

Summer Camps 

Massachusetts was a pioneer in 
promoting summer camps for mal- 
nourished children, based on the 
theory that such children were pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. Later 
when the examination of school chil- 
dren in large numbers demonstrated 
that those ten per cent or more 
underweight did not develop tuber- 
culosis to any greater degree than 
those who were average or over- 
weight, this criterion for selection 
was abandoned in favor of children 
known to have been exposed to 
tuberculosis. 

These camps increased in number 
and were generously supported by 
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tuberculosis associations as they 
made a strong public appeal. Some 
executive secretaries spent the 
greater part of their time in carry- 
ing on the Seal Sale and managing 
the camp. All else was secondary 
to this activity. Gradually data ac- 
cumulated which cast doubts upon 
the value of a brief stay in camp 
as a means of preventing tuber- 
culosis. 

The camp movement reached its 
crest about ten years ago. At that 
time there were 17 summer camps 
operating under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, 
The study of school children in- 
fected with tuberculosis observed in 
the Massachusetts school clinics 
over a period of nearly 20 years 
has produced evidence to show that 
children of the ages accepted for 
camp life rarely develop tuberculosis 
even when living under home con- 
ditions. The breakdowns with dis- 
ease, when they occurred, were 
noted in the later years of adoles- 
cence. It could not be demonstrated 
nor is it logical to infer, that two 
to six weeks of camp regime would 
prevent this from developing in sus- 
ceptible individuals. It was an ap- 
peasement policy that does not work, 
because we are dealing with a 
treacherous foe. 

That this viewpoint is gaining 
ground is evident by the closing of 
seven of these camps during the last 
three years. They should, in my 
opinion, cease to be major activities 
of our associations, as the return on 
the investment in lives saved or 
in disease prevention is too small 
to be evaluated. They have a value 
as vacation camps and should be con- 
tinued as such, but they should be 
turned over to some other agency 
to operate and maintain. The large 
sums of money that it costs to main- 
tain them should be put to more 
profitable use by a more direct at- 
tack on tuberculosis. 

New Weapons 

The weapons and strategy used 
in World War I would make a sorry 
showing in the current war against 
the flying fortresses, the long dis- 
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Seal Sale-Big Opening for Education 


Cooperation in Sale by Medical Profession, Clubs, Schools, 
Churches, Industry, Farm Groups, Business Firms, Press, 
Radio, Theatres, Means All Doors Open for Health Education 


By MARGUERITE BREEN 


T no time of the year are 

the doors for reaching all the 
population with health information 
opened as widely to tuberculosis 
associations as during the annual 
Christmas Seal Sale. 

The campaign has the coopera- 
tion of the entire community, in- 
cluding such diverse groups as the 
medical profession, women’s and 
men’s clubs, school personnel and 
students, clergymen, newspaper edi- 
tors, radio broadcasters, theater 
owners, out-of-door advertisers, 
industrialists, labor unions, farm 
groups, war workers, merchants and 
housewives. 

For this reason the Seal Sale 


' affords an unusual opportunity to 


create and develop a consciousness 
of the tuberculosis movement among 
individuals and organizations not 
heretofore concerned with the prob- 
lem, as well as to stimulate new 
interest among those familiar with 
the work. 


Tremendous Educational Force 

Originated as a fund-raising de- 
vice, the Christmas Seal during the 
past 36 years has become a tremen- 
dous educational force. Through 
the voluntary army of men, women 
and children in all ranks of life, who 
assist in the Seal Sale, through the 
press and radio, through magazines, 
pamphlets, through school projects, 
talks and exhibits, the educational 
campaign preceding, during and fol- 
lowing the sale of Seals, drives home 
to many millions of people impor- 
tant facts about tuberculosis, brings 
to public attention local facilities 
and needs for fighting the disease 
and interprets the place of the tu- 
berculosis association in the com- 
munity. 

Of special value is the opportu- 
nity the Seal Sale provides for “sell- 
ing” tuberculosis prevention and 


control to people and groups not 
previously interested. A few ex- 
amples follow. 

In one community the School 
Press Project, conducted annually 
in connection with the Seal Sale 
and co-sponsored by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion provided the entering wedge to 
a high school which the county asso- 
ciation had never been able to in- 
terest in tuberculin testing. 

The school paper staff, with the 
help of the faculty adviser and the 
tuberculosis association, mapped out 
a series of articles, including a num- 
ber of interviews and features on 
the problem of tuberculosis in youth 
and the importance of the search 
for the disease in the high school 
age group. The good work was 
rewarded by a Certificate of Honor 
from the NTA and CSPA. The 
county association’s president pre- 
sented the certificate at an assembly, 
attended by the faculty and school 
board members. As a part of his 
presentation speech, he read one of 
the articles on tuberculin testing 
that had been printed in the school 
paper. A month later the school 
authorities requested a tuberculin 
testing survey. 


Another Conversion 

Another conversion through Seal 
Sale participation was that of an 
industrial leader who had frowned 
on the rehabilitation efforts of a 
county association. The Toast- 
masters’ Club of. the community 
furnished the speakers’ bureau, and 
the industrialist, active in the club, 
was among those appointed to give 
Christmas Seal talks. The speakers’ 
kit, provided by the association, in- 
cluded an outline of the rehabili- 
tation program and several case 
stories of ex-patients who had made 


good. The industrial leader used 
this material in his talks and finally 
“sold himself.” Now, wherever 
suitable vacancies occur in his own 
plant, he asks the county associa- 
tion’s rehabilitation worker to try 
to find an ex-patient for the job. 


Asks for X-Ray Survey 


A labor union in another city ac- 
cepted the association’s offer to send 
a tuberculosis film and speaker to 
its November meeting because the 
secretary thought it would be a 
good idea to have the union on the 
list of organizations cooperating in 
the Seal Sale to be published in the 
newspapers. The program created 
so much interest that the union 
voted to send a generous check to 
the association to help towards the 
purchase of an X-ray unit. With 
the check came a letter asking for 
other. speakers and literature on 
tuberculosis, and requesting that 
arrangements be made for an X-ray 
survey for the union membership. 

A housewife who stopped at a 
booth to purchase five Christmas 
Seals remained to ask some ques- 
tions about where a person unable 
to pay for an examination could get 
a check-up for tuberculosis. She was 
directed to a clinic and one more 
case of tuberculosis was found in 
time. 

Incidents similar to these could 
be told by every tuberculosis asso- 
ciation which makes the most of 
the educational opportunities of the 
Christmas Seal Sale. To do this, 
calls for the proper instruction and 
training of all volunteer workers 
and for the use of every available 
medium of education and publicity. 


Methods of “Selling” 
The Seal Sale has all the ele- 


ments needed for a good merchan- 
dising campaign. Health protection 


and tuberculosis control, as well as 
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Seals, are the products to be sold. 
Publicity is the medium by which 
they are to be taken to the public. 
The symbol is the double-barred 
cross and the slogan is “Protect 
Your Home from Tuberculosis.” 

More lasting good to the tubercu- 
losis movement comes from school 
participation in the Christmas Seal 
educational campaign than in any 
other way. Two definite projects 
for such participation are carried 
out on a national scale—the School 
Press Project mentioned above, and 
the School Program, which this year 
is entitled “Building a Better 
World.” Inspired by the design of 
the 1943 Seal, the unit has mental 
hygiene as its theme. In a number 
of communities a special teachers’ 
committee is asked to study the 
school program and make recom- 
mendations for its use. This results 
in the widened use of the unit in 
these cities. 

A speakers’ bureau is a vital force 
in the educational campaign. Care- 
ful selection and training of speak- 
ers is important and a good “kit” 
of background material for each is 
essential. Speakers are scheduled 
early before such groups as men’s 
and women’s clubs, church societies, 
labor unions, schools and colleges. 


Sympathetic Press 

The Christmas Seal Sale has been 
close to the hearts of American edi- 
tors ever since the . Philadelphia 
North American launched the 
first Seal Sale to raise funds for 
tuberculosis 36 years ago. So we 
find the press especially sympa- 
thetic in publicizing the tuberculo- 
sis movement during the period of 
the Seal Sale. 

All types of periodicals are used, 
including daily and weekly news- 
papers, neighborhood and foreign 
language papers, trade and em- 
ployees’ magazines, church and club 
bulletins. Advertisements and ar- 
ticles are offered to leading publica- 
tions with national circulation by 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

Radio-Vital Instrument 

Radio is a vital instrument for 

education. The Christmas Seal Sale 


receives splendid cooperation from 
radio stations, from program spon- 
sors and participants. The cam- 
paign provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity to dramatize tuberculosis. 
Dramatic programs by professional 
talent are transcribed under the 
direction of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and are used on 
radio stations throughout the coun- 
try. “Live” programs of a dra- 
matic nature are presented by local 
radio workshops and drama groups 
in many cities. Well-known com- 
mentators and entertainers take 
time in their regular radio pro- 
grams to say a word for the fight 
against tuberculosis. 

Continuity and repetition of our 
message on the radio is essential in 
order to reach the public. Adver- 
tisers estimate that a statement 
must be repeated at least 20 times 
before it makes an impression. A 


long series of radio programs js 
the ideal plan, but one that is diff. 
cult to carry out effectively for most 
associations. Because of the im- 
portance of reiteration of the mes- 
sage, short, frequently repeated 
“plugs” are the best means of 
reaching the public by radio. 


Need for Repetition 


The aim in every Christmas Sea] 
educational campaign is to repeat 
the simple vital facts about tubercu- 
losis so often and in such a variety 
of ways that everyone will get the 
information many times. 

Let us consider the many ways 
in which one man’s family may be 
reached. The time is Nov. 22, 1943, 
Mr. John Q. Public, along with 17 
million other Americans, receives in 
his mail a letter containing Christ- 
mas Seals, some pertinent facts 
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TB Literature Goes Into War Plants 


Women war workers, above, reading tuberculosis literature distributed at their 
plant by the Ramsey County Public Health Association during the 1942 Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. Picture appeared in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 
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Too Few Know The Facts About TB 


Seal Sale Must Present Facts to the Public—30% of 
$11,000,000 Goal Earmarked for Health Education—Pays 


High Tribute to Volunteers 


By C. L. NEWCOMB* 


ROM Maine to California, from 
Washington to Florida, thou- 
sands of volunteers are hard at 
work, putting to actual use the plans 
we have already spent months in 
maturing, but which—without the 
help of these active, interested 
friends — could never reach into 
every city and hamlet throughout 
the country, dramatizing the mes- 
sage that tuberculosis can be con- 
quered. 
The Christmas Seal Sale is truly 
a people’s movement in the best 
meaning of the phrase, and the 
yearly campaign work period, which 
has made it so increasingly success- 
ful, starts now, right after Labor 
Day. In this, the 37th annual sale 
of Christmas Seals, we have set for 
ourselves the unprecedented task of 
raising 11 million dollars. 


30% for Health Education 


It is fitting that we should ex- 
amine in detail the need for this 
considerable amount of money. Ten 
and a half million dollars of it will 
stay right at home, to be spent on 
local programs, and if we could 
break down these budgets we would 
find in practically every one some 
30 per cent of the funds earmarked 
for health education. This is one of 
the most important activities of any 
program to control disease. Yet it 
is one of the most intangible phases 
of our program, and possibly the 
least understood by the men and 
women who give their dollars toward 
the eradication of tuberculosis. 

“The first and greatest need is 
education: education of the people 
and through them education of the 
state.” This statement was made 
at the first annual meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
in 1905—one vear following its or- 
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ganization. To give people the facts 
that will help protect them is a pri- 
mary objective of all public health 
work. 

This is by no means as easy as it 
sounds. Most people resist educa- 
tion, as any teacher will tell you; 
only the few seek it. When the 
subject rouses fear and distaste, 
when the facts run counter to pre- 
conceived prejudice—often the case 
with tuberculosis,—this is doubly 
true. Our problem is not only to 
make knowledge easy to take, but 
to carry it directly into the homes 
of those who need it today and those 
who are all unconscious of need or 
danger. 

In answer to the question, “What 
is health education?” Maude A. 
Brown, director of the Bureau of 
Co-operation School Health Service, 
University of Kansas, makes this 
statement: 


“Health education is the teaching 
of hygiene, with our eyes open 
(thanks to the vigorous propaganda 
methods of the originators of the 
health education movement) to the 
need of emphasis on application.” 


Too Few Know the Facts 


How often have we in tuberculo- 
sis work repeated, “Every case 
comes from another!” If every one 
knew this and applied the knowl- 
edge, we should soon eradicate tu- 
berculosis. Yet even now too few 
of the great mass of people know 
that tuberculosis is a communicable 
disease—that it is catching! 

The educated person understands 
the basic facts concerning health 
and disease, and as a result pro- 
tects his own health and that of his 
dependents as well, working to im- 
prove the health of the community. 
There in a nutshell is our philosophy 
of health education. Through the 
Christmas Seal Sale we have opened 


to us channels of public information 
without stint. 

The newspapers, the broadcasting 
stations, the outdoor advertising 
companies and a host of other media, 
cooperate in the campaign to give 
us the opportunity to spread our 
message far and wide. Leaders in 
all fields of public life endorsed the 
Christmas Seal Sale as a means of 
bringing to public attention that in 
purchasing Christmas Seals a con- 
tribution is made toward someone’s 
health—perhaps one’s own. Through 
these channels we can constantly 
emphasize that tuberculosis, al- 
though a preventable and curable 
disease, still casts a dark shadow 
over the entire nation and that, 
despite great advances in diagnosis 
and treatment, tuberculosis is still 
the leading cause of death in the 
productive years of life. 


No Private Matter 

“Health is never a private mat- 
ter,” remarks a speaker who knows 
whereof he speaks. He goes on to 
say that multitudes of people live as 
though they believe that their health 
is entirely their own business. 

The cost of tuberculosis is tre- 
mendous. It is unnecessary to quote 
figures to make clear a self-evident 
fact. A sick person must be cared 
for by others. A diseased body be- 
comes a burden upon society. We 
wage the fight for tuberculosis con- 
trol against the ignorance of those 
who are not aware of its dangers. 
It is always a fight against the pov- 
erty of those financially unable to 
care for themselves. Most of all 
it is a struggle with indifference, 
a mood of which most people are 
guilty. 

Our Job 

“We now know all we need to 
know to bring tuberculosis under 
control,” says another authority on 
the subject. Why are we waiting, 
then? Because all too few of us 
know. 

It is our job, with the help of the 
interested public who buy Christ- 
mas Seals, to convert men and wo- 
men to the importance of facing 
reality, to a willing cooperation in 
the effort to discover tuberculosis 
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wherever it lurks so that it may be 
treated and cured. 

Volunteer or professional, we 
have a job of selling to do—not 
just selling Christmas Seals, but 
selling health education in such 
palatable form as will persuade 
great sections of the people to em- 
brace the simple protection neces- 
sary to avoid disease in its several 
forms, and to recognize symptoms 
that should send them to their doc- 
tor early enough to be cured. 


Prevent a Rise 

We have heard much about war 
and tuberculosis during the past few 
years. It is true that tuberculosis 
increases in war time, but between 
this war and World War I, health 
education has made an enormous 
difference. Our Army and Navy are 
doing a splendid job in handling the 
tuberculosis problem among draf- 
tees and men in the services. If 
we in civilian life do as good a job 
as we now know how to do, even 
under war conditions we can keep 
the death rate going downward on 
the same trend that has been estab- 
lished since the first Christmas Seal 
Sale in 1907. 

Let us look at that record again— 
from 200 deaths per hundred thou- 
sand of population, the rate has 
been pressed down to less than 44 
per hundred thousand. That is an 
accomplishment of which we can 
be justly proud. Health education 
has played and is playing a major 
role in this defeat of man’s oldest 
disease enemy. 


Costs Money and Effort 

We can’t let up for a moment. 
It costs money—plenty of it!—to 
eradicate disease, but it costs vastly 
more to treat it. The fight against 
tuberculosis is a great economy 
measure, the results of which can be 
gauged not only in saving of money, 
but in terms of man’s better health 
and productive capacity in years 
ahead. 

We need eleven million dollars 
and more to carry out the job so well 
started. On the length of time it 
will take to win the victorv, I make 
no predictions at all, but I have no 


hesitancy in saying that, if the pub- 
lic continues to support this neces- 
sary work in the future as they 
have in the past, we can ultimately 
conquer tuberculosis. When we do, 
a large share of the credit will be- 
long to the volunteer workers who 
return so gallantly for another tilt 
with the enemy as each Christmas 
Seal Sale rolls around. 

The opening date this year is 
Monday, Nov. 22, when more than 
17 million people will receive their 
Seals through the mail. The letters 
that bring them will contain health 
facts—meaning health education for 
all to learn. The message is on its 
way! 

MINN. ASSN. GIVES 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

To help prepare the many teachers 
returning to school work this fall 
after a long absence from the teach- 
ing field, the Minnesota Public 
Health Association provided health 
education courses for the summer 
sessions at several teachers col- 
leges of the state, according to a 
report from the association. 

Miss Anna Swenson, formerly di- 
rector of Teachers’ Institutes for 
the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation and now educational consult- 
ant for the MPHA, was in charge 
of the program. At each college she 
spoke before the assembly on the 
subject, “Health—A World Need,” 
conducted discussion periods with 
workshop groups and special classes, 
and held individual conferences. She 
carried an exhibit of health edu- 
cational aids with her, and reports 
that the teachers were eager for all 
types of material. 


COLUMBIA HOLDS HEALTH 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
Mobilizing schools for their part 
in community health programs was 
the theme of a health education 
conference held July 16-17 at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
The conference represented the 
joint planning of various divisions 
and departments of Teachers Col- 
lege, including the Division on Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
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Education, the Division of Instruc- 
tion, Division of Guidance, and Di- 
vision of Nursing. From the Divi- 
sion of Instruction, the departments 
of Home Economics, Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Na- 
tural Sciences, and Education of 
Exceptional Children, were repre- 
sented. 

The Conference Committee, of 
which Dr. Charles C. Wilson was 
chairman, including Herbert B. 
Bruner, Mary E. Chayer, Willard §, 
Elsbree, Roma Gans, Wilbur C. Hal- 
lenbeck, L. Thomas Hopkins, Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, S. Ralph Powers, 
Ruth Strang, Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, Clara M. Taylor and Maxie 
N. Woodring. 


X-RAY, REQUISITE 
TO GRADUATION 
In Kentucky in all counties havy- 
ing full-time health departments, 
high school students who have pos- 
itive tuberculin reactions are not 
permitted to graduate until they 
have had chest X-rays. 


X-RAYS TEACHERS 


The Pasadena Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation (Calif.) gave fluoroscopic 
chest examinations to women physi- 
cal education teachers, following the 
recommendation of the health com- 
mittee of the Pasadena Teachers’ 
Association. 

° 


TB INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS 

Fifty students attended a week’s 
tuberculosis institute for teachers 
held by the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Association at the summer school 
of the Morgan State College. The 
association plans to make this an 
‘annual affair. 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The 30th annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Conference on 
Tuberculosis and the 2nd annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Trudeau Society will be held jointly 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 8-9. 
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Evaluate School Press Project 


“One of Our Best”—"Decidedly Worthwhile”— “A Great 
Help,” say State Secretaries — Project Co-Sponsored 
Again by Columbia Scholastic Press Assn. and TB Assns. 


OR the seventh successive year, 

the School Press Project will 
be held during November and De- 
cember, co-sponsored as usual by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, the National Tuberculosis 
Association and state and local 
tuberculosis associations. 

The purpose of the project is to 
gain the active interest and par- 
ticipation of elementary and high 
school students in the prevention 
and control of tuberculosis in their 
communities. The school press has 
long been recognized as “a short, 
direct and powerful channel to the 
students of today, a powerful, if 
indirect, channel to their families, 
a long assured channel into the 
future, to the general public of to- 
morrow, the leaders of tomorrow, 
the public press of tomorrow.” 

The school publications this year 
will be asked to devote editorials, 
news and feature stories in the 
November and December issues to 
the wartime role of the Christmas 
Seal in the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. 

Following are excerpts from some 
of the letters the NTA has received 
from state secretaries, giving their 
evaluation of the project: 


One of Our Best Health Education 
Projects 


“... Its chief value... is that it 
gives a definite project to be tied in 
with the health education programs in 
the schools. These schools have a 
particular reason for studying about 
tuberculosis and we find this interest 
reflected in the number of students 
from those schools who voluntarily 
come forward for the annual tubercu- 
lin testing program . .. one of our best 
health education projects ... "— 
California Tuberculosis Association. 


“. . + has done much to bring the 
high schools . . . into our campaign. 
Each year we have a greater interest 
shown, and we find a correspondingly 
Increasing interest in our tuberculin 
test and X-ray program among this 
group, as well as their actual partici- 
pation in our fund-raising campaign 


... The opportunity which this project 
offers for publicity should not be over- 
looked ... We certainly hope to have 
a greater number of entries in the 
next contest.”—Idaho Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis Association. 


“ |. . most worthwhile. The pub- 
licity which the state and local asso- 
ciations receive as a result of the 
announcing of awards and certificates, 
is excellent ... the students themselves 
learned a great deal about tuberculosis 
and the purpose of the Christmas Seal 
. . . Our first prize-winner this year 
was in a county whose 1941 Sale was 
$187. This year’s sale totalled $681. 
The school principal in this particular 
school really got under the project 
when we sent him the answers to the 
questions which he asked us as to why 
his school should participate.”—Ar- 
kansas Tuberculosis Association. 


“...In a Few Years...” 


“ decidedly worthwhile ...a 
good instrument for interesting teach- 
ers and school editors in the tuberculo- 
sis program and in the value of the 
Christmas Seal. Students who write 
about the Christmas Seal must secure 
material. This leads them to read 
about the tuberculosis problem and 
program. This project, therefore, be- 
comes a splendid means of health edu- 
cation. These young people, also, will, 
in a few years, take their places in the 
social and economic life of their re- 
spective communities and should, by 
reason of their former contacts, be- 
come strong allies in the promotion of 
community health.”—Indiana Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


. Through the project many 
young people gain information about 
tuberculosis and their responsibility as 
citizens in the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. They also become familiar 
with the Christmas Seal’s part in the 
campaign. In addition, parents and 
others who read the news stories, fea- 
ture articles and editorials appearing 
in the school publications or in the 
school sections of community news- 
papers learn facts about the disease 
and its prevention. . . ”—Iowa Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


“ . Was sponsored ... by the 
journalism teachers... all high- 
y of it and said they would lad to 
enter again next year.”—Nebraska 
Tuberculosis Association. 


Educates Students, Teachers, Parents 


... a very fine thing and should 
be of great help to the tuberculosis 
control program . . . should open up 


quite a field for education, stimulation 
... ’—Kentucky Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

“ .,. very worthwhile in educating 
students, teachers, and parents in the 
problem of tuberculosis and of the im- 
portant part played by the Christmas 
Seal ... provides an opportunity that 
is educationally sound for students to 
identify themselves with and assist in 
the promotion of the Christmas Seal 
campaign ... ”—Massachusetts Tu- 
berculosis League. 


“| ,. in addition to its great educa- 
tional value to the students (the pro- 
som) provides an excellent means of 

ublicity for the Seal Sale and the tu- 

rculosis movement . . . We believe 
that every state association will find 
the press project well worth promot- 
ing.”—Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 


Definite and Workable Means 


“ |, . makes a definite contribution 
to the sum total of our progress in the 
fight against tuberculosis . .. has been 
successful in our State .. . a definite 
and workable means of broadcasting 
among the young people in our high 
schools the fundamental truths relat- 
ing to the cause, prevention, and cure 
of tuberculosis and the procedures and 
resources by which the people of the 
state may rid themselves of the stag- 
gering burdens which they still bear 
because of the tubercle bacillus... 
The educational publicity which the 
project makes possible from its be- 
ginning is an exceedingly valuable by- 
product in stimulating and increasing 


* the people’s interest and participation 


in the Association’s program and serv- 
ices.’—New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association. 


.. The primary objective of dis- 
seminating information about tuber- 
culosis and the work of the Christmas 
Seal is being realized. Each year an 
increasing number of school news- 
papers participate. These papers are 
read by pupils, parents and teachers 
and cover a large cross-section of 
the community. The presentation of 
awards is not only good publicity for 
our organizations, but the public recog- 
nition engenders .in the pupils, their 
parents and the school personnel a 
feeling of community service of nation- 
wide significance . . . The continuance 
of the project is highly desirable, espe- 
cially during these significant years.” 
— Jersey Tuberculosis League, 
ne. 


Tuberculin Tests Requested 


most worthwhile . . . very 


definite value in that it causes students 
to become interested in the Christmas 
Seal Sale itself thereby causing ques- 
tions on local tuberculosis problems to 
be brought up and answered. We 
have found that in most of our schools, 
it has also meant visits to local health 
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departments as well as local sanatoria. 
In one instance last year it resulted 
in a request for a tuberculin testing 
program for the particular school from 
the health department. This resulted in 
a tuberculin testing program through- 
out the schools in that area and a 
follow-up of positive cases. There is 
a very definite value also in the pub- 
licity that follows through the an- 
nouncements of awards and certifi- 
cates.”—North Carolina Tuberculosis 
Association. 


“ ... makes a definite contribution 
to ... school health education ... at 
the same time it assists in extending 
the Christmas Seal publicity ... ”— 
Ohio Public Health Association. 


First-Class Opportunity 


“ . a first-class tuberculosis edu- 
cation opportunity ... a particularly 
effective means of stimulating the in- 
terest of the editors of school papers 
and of the entire school personnel, 
pupils, teachers and other employees. 
And the interest developed in the 
school reacts upon the parents of the 
pupils. Where full advantage is taken 
of the award of certificates to make 
the occasion a real event in the school 
and to secure newspaper publicity the 
project is given decided value in the 
community as a whole. It is our feel- 
ing that every tuberculosis organiza- 
tion should endeavor to secure the par- 
ticipation of all school papers in this 
contest.”—Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society. 


“ . Students interested through 
the writing of editorials and stories, 
have taken the initiative in later com- 


munity publicity programs such as the . 


Early Diagnosis Campaign. News- 
paper publicity is good . . . where the 
awards are given with appropriate 
exercises. Also, the parents, teachers, 
and friends learn something about our 
program when they attend these exer- 
cises or hear the best stories read be- 
fore the Parent-Teacher Association 
... "—South Carolina Tuberculosis 
Association. 


“ |. . one of the most valuable edu- 
cative activities conducted by the state 
and local organizations.”—Washington 
Tuberculosis Association. 


NEW JERSEY ORGANIZES 
TUBERCULOSIS DIVISION 


Announcement has been made of 
the organization of a division of 
tuberculosis in the New Jersey 
State Department of Health to com- 
bat a sharp increase in the disease 
in industrial areas. It has been 
reported that 507 cases of tubercu- 
losis have been found in 42,000 
chest X-rays taken in nine indus- 
trial areas. 


War, The “Go” Signal 


Hawaiian Assn. expands 
program — Sadie Chong in 
U. S. to study rehabilitation 


The bombing of Pearl Harbor 
and the relentless impact of war, 
instead of disrupting the work of 
the Tuberculosis Association of the 
Territory of Hawaii, served as the 
“go” signal. In the very midst of 
war, the association, located in Hon- 
olulu, is expanding its work in prep- 
aration for post-war demands. 

Believing that there will be in- 
creased needs for rehabilitation 
work, the association sent the man- 
ager of the Sheltered Workshop in 
Honolulu, Miss Sadie Chong, to the 
United States to study projects in 
progress here. During the past six 
months Miss Chong has visited lead- 
ing ‘rehabilitation centers from 
coast to coast and has made re- 
search studies on the use of native 
materials, on craft designs, on man- 
ufacturing processes and on mar- 
keting. 

Miss Chong, whose parents are 
Chinese, was born in Hawaii. She 
was trained in occupational therapy 
at Queens Hospital, T.H. 

The Honolulu Sheltered Work- 
shop, established three years ago, 
makes commercially salable articles, 
but is subsidized by the tubercu- 
losis association. The shop was 
moved from the Pier at the request 
of the War Department and is now 
located in a bungalow on public 
school grounds. As a rule, 22 pa- 
tients work in the shop, and the av- 
erage length of stay is one year. 
All are referred by the sanatorium 
and are under medical supervision. 

“We expect to enlarge our shop 
and to expand the work to meet the 
increased need we feel the war will 
bring,” said Miss Chong, who made 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion office her headquarters while 
in the East. “It is now essential 
that we use more native materials, 
as it is difficult to get supplies from 
the United States. We have a lei- 
making machine, and are now mak- 
ing leis for curio shops. The re- 
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search I did here with the aid of the 
NTA brought much practical ip- 
formation on this point. 

“We are anxious to put the work- 
shop on as commercial a basis ag 
possible as we try to prepare the 
patients to enter the working world. 
In the United States I learned much 
about marketing and made contacts 
that will help us sell our products.” 

A great deal of the output of the 
workshop now goes to the Army and 
Navy, reports Miss Chong. Shower 
clogs are made for the Navy out of 
scrap wood. Books, collected in the 
United States for the armed forces, 
are sent to the shop for binding and 
repair. 

“The most popular item with the 
American boys are the woven purses 
the shop has for sale,” she said. 
“They like best those with gay col- 
orful initials and send many of them 
home as gifts. We are now using 
more color in the things we make 
because in time of war, colors help 
more.” 

Miss Chong expects to return to 
Hawaii about the first of October. 


HONORS DR. SAWYER 
OF EASTMAN COMPANY 


Dr. William A. Sawyer, medical 
director of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, was named the 1943 recipient 
of the Knudsen Medal for “the most 
outstanding contribution of the year 
to industrial medicine.” The award 
was established in 1939 by Lieu- 
tenant General William S. Knudsen, 
then president of General Motors 
Corporation. 

Dr. Sawyer was cited for his 
“outstanding work in control of tu- 
berculosis, constructive contribu- 
tions to a practical program of nu- 
trition in industry, and setting up a 
program of rehabilitation for handi- 
capped workers in industry.” 


The Toronto Globe and Mail has 
the distinction of being the first 
newspaper in Canada to have its 
employees examined for tubercu- 
losis. 
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REPORTS RISING DEMANDS 


OHIO ASSNS. ALLOT 


in Ohio should make periodically a 


al in- FOR HEALTH LITERATURE $1000 FOR LIBRARIES careful inventory of all available, 
= A rapidly increasing public con- Health books and other instruc- Weft! health instruction materials 
sis as —-, “ res aan. Serene tion aids are being supplied to in the county. If it is found that 
e the is being reflected in requests for school and community libraries in pti : they off esatel tantee- 
vorld, health books end information in li- Ohio by many of the county tv- a 
braries, according to Miss Charlotte —_berculosis associations, according to Materials, the 
atacts E. Murray, head circulation libra- the Ohio Public Health Association.  4880ciation should assume leader- 
ucts.” rian for the Queensborough Public In 1942 approximately $800 of ship in stimulating school and pub- 
f the Library, Jamaica, N. Y. Christmas Seal funds were expend- lic libraries and their boards to 
y and “The number of requests we ed by 15 associations for health provide a suitable collection of ref- 
1oWer get for books and simple pamphlet —_ books and other materials for school erences on a variety of practical 
ut of material on body health and disease and community libraries. Early re- _ health subjects. 
n the such as cancer and tuberculosis has ports in 1948 from 29 associations “If the budgets of the libraries 
orces, increased tremendously in the last _—jndicate that budgets totaling $1000 are not sufficient to provide each 
and few months,” Miss Murray recently _have been allocated by 14 associa- 
reported to the Queensboro Tuber- tions for this project. 2 Ses 7 nt 
h the culosis and Health Association. “It The state association recommends ‘he tuberculosis association mig 
urses seems to be a trend brought about _the following procedure in connec- ost up a demonstration project = 
said. in part by the war, with its em- tion with the library project: til the official agency is able to 
y col- phasis on physical fitness for sol- “Every tuberculosis association | assume complete responsibility.” 
them diers and civilians. Some of it 
might also be due to the fact that; 
make doctors, with less time to spend with . . 
help patients, are sending them to the Shooting a Motion Picture — “The Role of the Public 
— Health Nurse in the Home Care of Tuberculosis” 
rn to ions on disease. 
ober, The Queensboro Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, following up this current 
demand for health literature, is 
sending out packets of pamphlet 
and reference material on tubercu- 
ANY losis to the Queensborough Public 
dical Library and its 45 branches in the 
Cont: borough, as well as nurses’ libraries 
pient in Queens hospitals. A_ regular 
most service will be established to supply 
year these libraries with each new pam- 
wend phlet of the National Tuberculosis 
yay Association as it is published. 
dsen, 
otors TRIBUTE TO PHILIP P. JACOBS 
- Members of the first tuberculosis 
Pye institute in Honolulu, held in 1938, 
wes and other friends of the late Philip 
¢ Bi, P. Jacobs, of the National Tubercu- 
iin losis Association, recently dedicated 
Be to his memory a chair in the Mabel 
Smyth Memorial Building audito- 
rium. Mr. Jacobs, who died in 
June, 1940, was for many years 
| has ee of ym training and —_ Months of preliminary work have gone into the preparation of the director's 
publications of the NTA. — ; script. A cast of professional actors enacts the scenes after hours of rehearsal 
first _ The Mabel Smyth Memorial Build- under expert technical supervision. The result is a sound film in which the 
e its ing is the headquarters of the ter- message is compressed into less than twenty minutes’ projection time. Re- 
ercu- ritorial nursing organizations and lease of this film by the National Tuberculosis Association is expected in 


the medical library. September. 
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“Handle Locally...” 


Paul V. McNutt so answers 
Dr. Emerson’s request for aid 
in solving sanatoria’s man- 
power problems. 


Manpower problems must be 
handled locally. Paul V. McNutt, 
director of the War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D. C., so 
advised Dr. Kendall Emerson, man- 
aging director of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, in a recent 
letter. The information is in re- 
sponse to a letter from Dr. Emer- 
son, calling attention to the critical 
situation facing tuberculosis sana- 
toria because of the shortage of 
personnel. 


Mr. McNutt’s letter follows in 
part: 

“The matter of which you write 
is one which is disturbing a great 
many organizations like your own 
and the problem outlined is one 
which all health agencies have been 
struggling with for many months. 
The War Manpower Commission is 
doing everything in its power to 
safeguard essential occupations in 
essential health agencies. The de- 
velopment of stabilization plans 
will help further. 


“The best advice I can give the 
members of your Association who 
are having local difficulties is to 
work closely with the Regional and 
Area Director of the War Man- 
power Commission and with the 
manager of the local Employment 
Office so that in communities where 
stabilization plans are now operat- 
ing, complete understanding of 
them may help to relieve the sit- 
uation. 


“You may be sure that I am very 
aware of the difficulties confronting 
all of our health and welfare serv- 
ices and not a day passes that some 
particular question does not come 
to me for urgent action in this con- 
nection. It is a problem, however, 
which must be handled in the lo- 
cality where the institution is 
located and I am sure you will find 
an increasing understanding and 


awareness of the problem on the 
part of all concerned.” 

Dr. Emerson’s letter, calling the 
attention of the Manpower Com- 
mission to the situation, said in 
part: 

“Continued expressions of the 
critical situation in which directors 
of institutions for the care of the 
tuberculous find themselves because 
of the shortage of physicians, 
nurses and especially domestic help 
are reaching this office. 

“The National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the American Trudeau 
Society, its medical division, are 
unanimous in their appeal to you for 
aid in a situation which is a definite 
menace to the public health in this 
country and to the war effort. As- 
sistance from the Manpower Com- 
mission is urgently needed in such 
situations as those described, which 
exist in many parts of the country. 

“T respectfully urge the particu- 
lar attention of the Commission to 
this critical public health problem.” 


6,000 More Doctors 


Armed forces require 6,000 

by Jan. 1—to induct all 

available between 38-45 

The armed forces must have 6,000 
additional physicians by Jan. 1, 
1944, according to an editorial in 
the August 7 issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The Journal says: 

“At a conference of the Direct- 
ing Board of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service for Physicians, 
Dentists and Veterinarians, held on 
July 31, with the War Participation 
Committee of the American Medi- 
cal Association and in the presence 
of Mr. Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission 
and representatives of the Army 
and Navy medical departments and 
the Public Health Service, it be- 
came apparent that the medical 
profession must produce toward the 
winning of the war an additional 
six thousand physicians for the 
armed forces before Jan. 1, 1944. 

“Pursuant to a realization of this 
objective a directive has gone to the 
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generals in command of the various 
service commands authorizing them 
to induct into the service physicians 
between the ages of 38 and 45 who 
have been declared available by the 
Directing Board of the Procurement 
and Assignment Service for Physi- 
cians, Dentists and Veterinarians 
and who are otherwise subject to 
Selective Service. 

“The intimation was made clear 
that the needs of the armed forces 
will be met by specific regulations 
of the Selective Service Administra- 
tion or the enactment of necessary 
legislation if required. All physi- 
cians up to 45 years of age who have 
been indicated as available have 
therefore placed on them now the 
responsibility for an immediate de- 
cision as to their enlistment. with 
the armed forces. 

“As the war continues and in- 
tensifies, new needs for the services 
of the medical profession become 
apparent. An army in motion and 
one engaged in the kind of aggres- 
sive combat that now concerns our 
armed forces needs physicians in 
even greater numbers than have 
heretofore been demanded. Many 
thousands of interned aliens and 
prisoners are now the burden of 
the United States and must be given 
medical care.” 


CALIF. ESTABLISHES 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


A bill to create a School of Public 
Health at the University of Cali- 
fornia was passed by the recent 
Legislature. It carried an appro- 
priation of $87,000 to be used dur- 
ing the present bi-ennium for the 
administration of the school. 


REVOLUTIONARY MEASURES 


Institution of a program for mass 
X-raying and payment of special 
allowances to persons taking treat- 
ment for tuberculosis were two of 
the revolutionary recommendations 
recently made by the Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain to 
meet the problem of increased tu- 
berculosis. 
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OFRRO'S Plans 


Committee on Health and 
Medical Care outlines ob- 
jectives — Parran, chairman 


The Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations reports 
on its Committee on Health and 
Medical Care, in a pamphlet dated 
July 15, as follows: 

The Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations has recog- 
nized from the outset the necessity 


of planning and executing an ex- 


tensive medical and health program 
in theaters of relief operations. 
Planning for this work has been in 
progress since early this year and 
will continue throughout the opera- 
tions of the Office. 


The function of collecting data on 
health and medical conditions in 
prospective theaters of relief opera- 
tions has been centered in a Com- 
mittee on Health and Medical Care 
in the OFRRO. This Committee is 
in the structure of the Division of 
Planning and Requirements in the 
OFRRO. At the invitation of Mr. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran of the U. S. Public 
Health Service is Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. The Commit- 
tee is constructed to cross Depart- 
mental lines to provide the broadest 
possible Governmental approach to 
the health and medical care prob- 
lems. 


Other members, serving on the 
Committee at Mr. Lehman’s invita- 
tion are Colonel James S. Simmons, 
U §S. Army; Commander T. J. Car- 
ter, U. S. Navy; Dr. Alfred Cohn, 
Board of Economic Warfare; Pro- 
fessor C. E. A. Winslow, Yale 
University Medical School; Dr. 
Frank C. Boudreau, Milbank Me- 
morial Fund; and Mr. Selskar M. 
Gunn, Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. 
Gunn is acting as secretary to the 
Committee, pending appointment of 
a permanent secretary. 

As outlined by Mr. Lehman in his 
invitation to this group to partici- 
pate in the work, the objectives of 


the Committee of Health and Medi- 
cal Care are as follows: 


1. To collect and analyze available 
information concerning disease 
prevalence and important health 
problems in areas which may be 
reoccupied by our armed forces. 

2. To appraise the epidemic and 
other disease conditions which 
are likely to be an important 
part of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. 

3. To estimate the amount and 
kinds of essential health and 
medical supplies and equipment 
which must be provided. 

4. To consider—at least in general 
terms—the numbers, skills and 
potential sources of personnel 
needed to deal with epidemic and 
other health problems. 

5. To consider, in conjunction with 
appropriate agricultural and 
other sources of information, 
the nutritional problems ahead. 

6. To advise the Director of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation 
upon request concerning other 
aspects of public health as the 
occasion requires. 


ILLINOIS’ GOVERNOR 
EMPHASIZES HEALTH 


Governor Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois emphasized the importance 
of the health of the people in a 
recent radio address, discussing 
“the county health department bill’, 
which recently became a law. He 
said, in part: 

“In war or in peace, the founda- 
tion upon which rest the strength 
and welfare of the State is the 


health and physical stamina of the 


people. But in the past there have 
been areas in Illinois where it was 
not feasible under existing law to 
establish and maintain adequate 
local health protection services, and 
as a result, many of these areas 
have suffered more from preven- 
table disease than has the State as 
a whole. 

“The Legislature can be thanked 
for having passed the ‘county health 
bill,’ making it possible for all lo- 


calities to set up under home rule, 
through their regular county au- 
thority, the kind of local public 
health service that the people ex- 
pect. Illinois will now give its 
counties as much right as its cities 
and townships to develop fulltime 
official services for the advance pre- 
vention of disease. 

“The law, permitting but not re- 
quiring the organization of county 
health departments, is in line with 
American principles of home rule.” 


PREVENTION URGED 
BY RESOURCES BOARD 


More emphasis on preventing 
human ills, thus lowering the cost 
of curing them, was recommended 
recently by the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

“We are ready for human conser- 
vation,” the Board reported, “‘to re- 
place the tremendous expenditures 
of time and energy and funds now 
spent to patch up, repair and barely 
keep alive the many victims of our 
present social-economic life.” 

Public and private organizations 
have made “truly amazing” outlays 
in time and money “for remedial, 
curative and relief work,” the 
Board stated, but urged that “more 
care and protection of individuals 
before they are wrecked and 
impaired.” 


15,000,000 WOMEN 
NOW IN WAR WORK 


Well over 15,000,000 women are 
now employed in war industries and 
essential industries according to a 
recent estimate. Of these, over 
14,000,000 have non-agricultural 
jobs. An additional 2,000,000 will 
be working by December, 1943, it 
is estimated. 


X-RAYS WHOLE COMMUNITY 
The policy of X-raying whole 
communities, initiated in Saskat- 
chewan, is spreading throughout 
towns and cities in Western Canada. 
The towns of Carman, Manitoba 
and Weyburn, Saskatchewan, were 
recently tested in this manner. 
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ALL WORKERS X-RAYED— 
ALL “FREE FROM TB” 


A framed certificate in recogni- 
tion of 100 per cent participation 
of the workers in a tuberculosis 
survey in the plant and of an em- 
ployee group “free from tubercu- 
losis” now hangs in the office lobby 
of the Darlington Fabrics Company 
in Newton, N. J. The certificate 
was presented to the company at the 
annual meeting of the Sussex 
County Tuberculosis League, which 
sponsored the survey. 

The testing program of the 400 
textile workers was organized for 
three shifts in order to achieve a 
minimum of interruption of pro- 
duction. Tests were made at the 
plant at 7 A.M., 3 P.M. and 9 P.M. 
X-ray apparatus was set up in the 
plant and mill workers assisted in 
X-raying the reactors. No active 
tuberculosis was found. About two- 
thirds of the employees were wo- 
men from 18 to 60. 


Face Responsibility 

© Continued from page 144 
tance bombing planes, the giant 
tanks and the jeeps. In our war- 
fare we must discard means and 
methods that have become outmoded 
and equip ourselves with better 
ones. In our campaign against tu- 
berculosis we must give first place 
‘to the X-ray for case-finding and. 
the sanatoria for treatment. In 
some states we have enough sana- 
torium beds, but there is a great 
lack in many others. We have, how- 
ever, but just begun to search for 
early tuberculosis cases among sup- 
posedly well people. 

Doubtless, other and better types 
of X-ray equipment will be de- 
veloped from time to time that will 
further promote our case-finding ac- 
tivities and decrease the cost. In 
Massachusetts, where the official 
agencies are so well developed for 
diagnosis and treatment of tubercu- 
losis, the volunteer agencies should 
not compete or duplicate their 
efforts but supplement and cooper- 
ate in all things that make for prog- 
ress in our field. 


X-RAYS “PRACTICALLY 
ALL” INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


An X-ray survey of practically all 
industrial workers in Greenwich, 
Conn., has been completed. X-rays 
were taken by the mobile unit of 
the Department of Tuberculosis 
Control of the State Tuberculosis 
Commission. 

Dr. Thomas J. Bergin, local health 
officer, made arrangements for the 
survey with the cooperation of the 
Department of Tuberculosis Con- 
trol and the Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene of the state department 
of health. 

A total of 2,371 individuals in 
nine industrial groups in Greenwich 
were X-rayed. 

Findings were as follows: 2.6 
per cent showed evidence of primary 
tuberculosis; 2.7 per cent showed 
evidence of reinfection tuberculosis. 
Of these reinfection cases, 61.5 per 
cent were minimal, 21.5 per cent 
were moderately advanced, 15.4 per 
cent were far-advanced, and 1.5 per 
cent were unclassified. 


Opening for Education 

Continued from page 146 
about tuberculosis and information 
on what the seal funds are doing 
locally to control the disease. 


TB-A Family Discussion 

The letter brings on a family dis- 
cussion. The high-school-age son 
reports that he interviewed the 
health department commissioner on 
tuberculosis for a story for the 
school paper. Mother remarks that 
her pastor stressed the importance 
of the work in church the Sunday 
before. The small daughter tells 
how her class talked about the Santa 
Claus and the little girl on the 
Christmas Seal and made up a play 
about it. Father calls attention to 
a picture and editorial in the paper. 
Big sister says she heard Bing Cros- 
by make a stirring appeal for the 
tuberculosis campaign at the movies 
the night before. 

As the days go on, the family is 
not permitted to forget tuberculosis. 
In shop windows and along the high- 
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ways, small and large posters cal] 
it to their attention. A speaker 
appears before father’s luncheon 
club, mother hears a panel discus- 
sion on tuberculosis at her PTA 
meeting, sister sees a Seal on the 
menu card at the tea room, brother 
hears his favorite orchestra leader 
and several of his favorite com- 
mentators insert tuberculosis com- 
ments in their radio programs. 

The newspapers continue to call 
attention to tuberculosis in every 
section from “shopping reminders” 
on the front page to the backpage 
funnies with Christmas Seals ap- 
pearing in many comic strips. In- 
serts carrying the message appear 
in bills that come from the tele- 
phone company and in books from 
the libraries. In many other ways 
tuberculosis is made a very live, 
everyday subject to Mr. John Q. 
Public and his family all through 
December, wherever a good pub- 
licity campaign is carried out. 

The results of such a campaign 
should be measured not in the inches 
that appear in the newspapers, the 
hours of radio publicity, or the 
number of leaflets distributed, but 
rather in terms of the good will and 
cooperation won for the tuberculosis 
movement, in the better understand- 
ing obtained for the local, state and 
national programs, and in the in- 
creased knowledge about tubercu- 
losis received by the public. 

It should be emphasized that it is 
not effective education to conduct a 
sporadic high-pressure campaign 
during the Seal Sale and then for- 
get the public the rest of the year. 
To get results the educational cam- 
paign should be continuous through- 
out the year, culminating in an in- 
tensified effort during the Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. 


CORRECTION 


The price of Tuberculosis As It 
Comes And Goes, by Edward W. 
Hayes, M.D. is $2, not $1.50 as was 
given in the review of the book in 
the August issue of the BULLETIN. 
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BRIEFS 


Exhibits—A list of loan exhibits 
suitable for use by medical and 
ceientific organizations appears on 
pege 629 of the Oct. 24, 1942 issue 
of The Journal of The American 
Medical Association. Exhibits 83 
and 84 deal with tuberculosilicosis 
and silicosis. Complete details are 
given in the article. 


Home Care of Bone and Joint 
Tuberculosis—aA recent publication 
Home Care of Bone and Joint Tu- 
berculosis—A Handbook on Nurs- 
ing Care, by Dr. T. J. Greteman and 
others, has been published by the 
Iowa State Services for Crippled 
Children, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. Although this par- 
ticular type of tuberculosis is not 
now very common, the manual rep- 
resents a fine piece of work and 
should be a useful addition to your 
library. Copies may be obtained by 
ordering direct from the Iowa State 
Services for Crippled Children at 
the address given above. 

Pictures Tell the Story— The 
complete story of the work of the 
Forsyth County Health Depart- 
ment, Winston-Salem, N. C., is told 
in interesting action pictures in the 
1942 annual report. “Keeping 
Watch” is the arresting title of the 
report. 


To Volunteers 

© @ © © Continued from page 142 
need created by the dwindling 
ranks of official workers. This is 
a frank appeal to the patriotism 
of possible volunteers to come to 
the aid of their country at a mo- 
ment of acute emergency created 
by war conditions. This emer- 
gency consists of the possibility 
of an increase in the incidence of 
tuberculosis due to a lowering of 
our defenses and an increase in 
the social and industrial causes 
known to lead to a spread of the 
disease.—KFE. 


SIR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME 


Sir Arthur Newsholme, interna- 
tionally famous public health leader, 
died recently in London. 

Receiving a certificate in public 
health from London University in 
1885, he took an important role in 
the development of preventive medi- 
cine and public health administra- 
tion in England during the period 
which culminated in the creation of 
the Ministry of Health. 

In 1919-21, he served as lecturer 
in public health at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, having pre- 
viously given in the United States 
a series of lectures on child wel- 
fare work at the request of our gov- 
ernment. 

A correspondent of the British 
publication, The Medical Officer, 
writes of Sir Arthur: 

“To the majority of the Public 
Health Service, Sir Arthur News- 
holme will be known chiefly as an 
outstanding administrator and pio- 
neer in public health, to whose 
vision and driving power, often 
against the strongest obstruction, 
the present generation owes in very 
large degree the widespread schemes 
which exist in the sphere of ma- 
ternity and child welfare, of tuber- 
culosis and of venereal disease, in 
addition to much of the machinery 
which has been developed for the 
control of infectious disease.” 


DR. THOMAS HUBBARD 


Thomas Hubbard, M.D., a found- 
er member of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and of the Ohio 
Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, died on July 6, in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. His age was 84. 

Dr. Hubbard was educated at 
Western Reserve University, the 
University of Michigan and the 
University of Pennsylvania, where 
he obtained his medical degree in 
1885. He settled in Toledo, Ohio, 
where he specialized in diseases of 
the ear, nose and throat. He per- 
fected the bronchoscope and was 
widely known for his work with 
this instrument. 


PEOPLE 


Dr. Ruth E. Grout, specialist in 
health education, has joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Minnesota 
as associate professor of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health and of the Col- 
lege of Education. Dr. Grout spent 
the last year as special consultant 
in health education at the U. S. 
Office of Education in Washington 
and was chairman of the committee 
which produced the manual Physi- 
cal Fitness Through Health Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps. 


Mrs. Paul Shaw has been appoint- 
ed executive secretary of the Hock- 
ing County (Ohio) Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 


Dr. Albert H. Garvin was recently 
re-elected president of the Buffalo 
and Erie County (N. Y.) Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


Dr. J. Edward Grant of North- 
ville) New York, was recently re- 
elected president of the Fulton 
County Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Association. 


Mrs. W. W. Duff has succeeded 
Mrs. Voress Loudenback as execu- 
tive secretary of the Shelby County 
(Ohio) Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. 

Miss Mary C. Dinsmore, formerly 
with the Massachusetts Tuberculo- 
sis League, has been employed joint- 
ly by the Essex County Health 
Association and three other tuber- 
culosis associations in that county 
to “expand and coordinate health 
and tuberculosis education in the 
cooperating tuberculosis associa- 
tions, especially at this time through 
case finding in industry.” 


L. B. Hindman of Lorain County 
is the new president of the Ohio 
Conference of Tuberculosis Secre- 
taries, succeeding Charles G. Greig. 
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Dr. Richard Nauen has been appointed 


tuberculosis control director of the Cat- 


taraugus County (N. Y.) Health Depart- 
ment and superintendent of the county 
sanatorium. Dr. Nauen was for almost 
five years senior physician at the Ray 
Brook, New: York State Hospital for 
Tuberculosis and director of the hospi- 
tal’s field diagnostic services in four sur- 
rounding counties. 


Miss Eleanor Hanna, statistician of 
the San Francisco Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has been accepted as a candidate 
for the Officers’ Training School of the 
WAVES. 


Bernard S. Coleman, secretary of the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association and 
secretary of the Metropolitan Sanatorium 
Conference, was honored at a recent 
dinner given by the clinical section of 
the conference and was presented with a 
wrist watch in appreciation of his 
services. 


Mrs. Mary French has been named the 
executive secretary of the Riverside 
(Calif.) Tuberculosis Association. 


Wilhelm O. Johnson, executive secre- 
tary of Hampden County (Mass.) Tuber- 
culosis and Public Health Association, 
died suddenly on June 11. Mr. Johnson 
was an executive committee member of 
the Hampden County association for 11 
years before becoming executive secre- 
tary in 1939. 


Dr. Vlado A. Getting was recently ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Public Health. 


Chris Nakama, former office assistant 
of the Tuberculosis Association of the 
Territory of Hawaii, is now with the 
Medical Detachment, 442nd Infantry 
Regiment at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Dr. Leverett D. Bristol of Montclair, 
N. J., health director of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, has 
been elected director of the New Jersey 
State Department of Health, succeeding 
Dr. J. Lynn Mahaffey. 


Miss Louise Fenton Brand has retired 
from the staff of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association after 28 years 
of service. Mrs. Brand organized the 
WATA publications department, was as- 
sociate editor of the Crusader and editor 
of the Junior Crusader. 


Mitchell Hutchinson has recently been 
appointed assistant executive secretary 
of the Tuberculosis Association of the 
Territory of Hawaii. He was formerly 
with the Honolulu office of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service where he had charge of 
agricultural activities. 


E. R. Greenlee is the new executive sec- 
retary of the Adams County (Ohio) Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association, suc- 
ceeding John Wittenmyer. 


The American Review of Tubercu- 
losis for September carries the follow- 
ing articles: 


Tuberculous Infection in People Dying 
of Causes other than Tuberculosis, 
by Henry C. Sweany, Samuel A. 
Levinson, and A. M. S. Stadnichenko. 


The Action of Artificial Gastric Juice 
and Duodenal Secretions on Tuber- 


The September Review 


cle Bacilli, by C. Floyd and C. G. 
Page. 


Experimental Tuberculous Pleural 
Effusion, by Willis S. Lemon and 
William H. Feldman. 


Nocardia Asteroides, by Charles H. 
Drake and Arthur T. Henrici. 


American Trudeau Society. 
Abstracts. 
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